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give security to * y'p'sh churches, grand juries * & church 
wardens to make presentment y* fines to goe to y e p'sh towards 
maintenance of minister to y e child to be bond or free according 
to y* condition of y* mother. 

[The entries in regard to acts of 1696 and 1705, are in another 
hand and are not part of the original abridgment.] 



PIONEER DAYS IN ALLEGHANY COUNTY. 



(By W. A. McAllister, Warm Springs, Va.) 



(concluded) 



Mann's Fort. 

This fort was built by William Mann doubtless before the time 
of Fort Young (1756). It was located near the present site of 
the residence now owned and occupied by Mrs. Laura Kyle, at 
Falling Spring Station, on the Hot Springs Branch of the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Railroad. A portion of the logs from the fort 
were used in the construction of a tenant house and in it the port- 
holes are still visible. Soon after the building of this fort a pow- 
der house was erected and operated by Moses Mann (William's 
son) on the brink of Falling Spring Branch near the Falls and a 
bullet factory was at the same time built at the Falls. The salt- 
petre used at the powder mill was procured from Salt-Petre Cave 
— Mann's former dwelling place. 

In the early part of July, 1763, a band of Shawnee warriors, 
headed by the celebrated Cornstalk, keeping in the wake of Mrs. 
Hannah Dennis, came to Greenbrier county. The settlers, think- 
ing the prolonged cessation of hostilities an indication of peace, 
received the savages in an amicable and hospitable manner. But 
the vicious impulses were only dormant. After despoiling the 
settlement on Muddy creek, the Indians hastened to the home of 
Archibald Clendennin in the Levels. Here they were treated 
to a resplendent feast, but their passions, though unprovoked, 
again knew no mercy. All the men, except one, were killed 
and the women and children taken prisoners and conveyed to 
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Muddy creek, where a portion of the Indians were left in charge 
while the others came in the direction of Jackson river. Conrad 
Yolkom, who was in a near by field when the others were mas- 
sacred, escaped and coming over the Alleghany mountains, 
thence down Indian Draft, warned the settlement about Mann's 
fort. His report was not believed and consequently no precau- 
tion had been taken when the Savages arrived. Then the settlers 
hastily repaired to the fort and withstood the attack until Cap- 
tain George Moffett, with a small garrison from Fort Young (a 
distance of 10 miles) could arrive. He followed the course of 
the river, proceeding cautiously along the left bank. A few 
scouts took the advance. The scouts followed the stream all the 
way, while the main division, instead of circumambulating the 
horse-shoe bend below Mann's fort, made directly for their desti- 
nation, thus cutting off some thousand yards, but throwing them- 
selves directly into the trap of the ambushed enemy. The Sav- 
ages, having the advantage of the river bank, poured their 
well-directed shots, with telling effect, into the less prudent com- 
mand. When the battle din had passed, fifteen blood-stained 
and scalpless bodies were left to tell the sad story of the pale- 
face ' s^ encounter . 

From thence the Indians again divided their band, one division 
going toward Kerr's creek in Rockbridge while the other crossed 
over Warm Springs mountain to the settlement on Cowpasture, 
where they committed several outrages; thence recrossing the 
mountain they retraced their steps toward the Ohio. A com - 
pany of one hundred and fifty men, raised in a single night, was 
put under command of Capt. Wm. Christian, and sent in search 
of the savages. They were located and encountered on the South 
Branch of the Potomac, where twenty of their number were 
killed without the loss of a single white. This signal battle 
marked the close of Shawnee outrages in what is now Alleghany 
county. After the battle, a scalp was found, which by the shade 
of the flowing locks, was recognized as that of James Sitlington, 
a recent immigrant from Ireland, who had fared the fate of his 
fellows at Mann's. Many years later, a skull, having double 
rows of teeth all around, was washed up by a freshet in Jackson 
river, and identified as that of one who had lost his life in the 
same defeat. 
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In 1891, when the Hot Springs Railroad was being built, a 
number of skeletons were exhumed in a field near the site of the 
old fort. The arrow-heads, beads, wampum, clay-pipes, etc., 
found in the tomb, bespoke the race of the interred. 

Capt. Moffett became a prominent officer under Greene in 
the Revolution and was a leader in civil and religious affairs in 
Augusta until his death (181 1). 

A notable personage of this county, made pre-eminently con- 
spicuous by her various and extensive exploits of daring and 
adventure, was "Mad Anne." 

This heroine of the Virginia Hills was, as Anne Dennis, born 
in Liverpool, England, in 1742; an immigrant to Augusta at 
thirteen, she became the bride of John Bailey at twenty-three, 
and, as a result of Point Pleasant, his widow at thirty-two. 

One son, William Bailey, survived his father. This youth of 
seven summers was left in charge of Mrs. Moses (Hamilton) 
Mann, a near neighbor of Anne, while his mother sought to avenge 
the husband's ill-timed fate by enlisting for the cause of her color. 
But what could a woman, encumbered with the garb becoming 
her sex, do amid the wilds of mountain passes, against a lurking 
and rapacious foe ? This was a question soon decided by this 
woman of indomitable will. She was " very masculine in her ap- 
pearance, and seldom or never wore a gown, but usually had on 
a petticoat with a man's coat over it," and " with a rifle over 
her shoulder and a tomahawk and butcher knife in her belt," 
she became a couriess, whose record is unparalleled in the an- 
nals of Virginia. 

No mountain was too steep for her and her unfaltering steed; 
no winter so severe, no summer so hot, no enemy so cunning as 
to prevent the fulfilment of a once formed purpose. Her widow- 
hood was brought to a close in 1785 by her union with another 
valiant frontiersman, John Trotter, of Point Pleasant. 

She spent a year or more during the latter portion of her life in 
a hut, built by herself, on what is now Mad Anne's Ridge. This 
ridge lies at right angles to Warm Springs Mountain and on the 
north side of Falling Spring Branch. 

Her most noteworthy experience was her ride from Fort Lee 
(now Charleston, W. Va.) to Lewisburg, and return, with 
powder for the besieged garrison. For this deed of skill and 
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valor she was given a beautiful and spirited horse, which, in 
honor of her native burg, she called " Liverpool" — often abbre- 
viated to " Pool." During the night of one of her trips to 
Mann's powder-house for ammunition, she started across the 
ridge which bears her name, but as a snow was rapidly falling she 
halted on the side of the mountain, and soon fell asleep. Pool, 
becoming restless, retraced his course, and was found next morn- 
ing at the home of Moses Mann. A party was at once dis- 
patehed in search of her. Her course and destination being 
well known, her bed was finally located by a hole in the snow, 
made by her warm breath, which furnished an air-passage. 
At another time she aroused the inhabitants at Fort Young by 
her appealing shouts at the gate. She entered, blood-stained 
and haggard, but bearing two Indian scalps, the trophies of a 
recent engagement with her enemies. 

Her choleric temperament and seasons of vengeful intrepid- 
ity, aggravated by a decaying system, gave her, in her latter 
days, the misnomer of "Mad Anne." Yet, she had a jocular 
turn, and being given to loquacity, she often settled on the 
hearthstone of some worthy frontiersman, recited with unswerv- 
ing elaboration the events of her earlier experience. 

As to her profanity, authorities differ, but that one of her fa- 
vorite enjoyments was the tipping of the glass with some gene- 
rous host, seems to be a fact undisputed, even by her most con- 
servative biographers. The spirit of this eccentric, yet fearless 
character, was wafted to its final home on the 2 2d of November, 
1825, and left the pulseless corpse in a rail shanty — the product 
of her own hands — on the Ohio River, just below Point Pleasant. 
Thus ended the eventful life of the heroine of Western Virginia, 
whose virtues still echo through the mountain passes where her 
footsteps are a century old. 

W. A. McAllister. 



